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Education and Work 


Today, subtleties creep and cross-currents surge through discussions about 
the relationship between education and work. To put the matter in historical 
perspective, a good place to start is with the Age of Jackson. 

The Age of Jackson—the heart of the second quarter of the 19th century— 
is the period in which the American economy shifted from an agricultural to 


an industrial base. The shift was industrial revolution. 

A burst of new productivity demanded workers who could run factories, 
build railroads, start new industries, tend businesses, and handle financial 
affairs of an expanding economy. Whole new job markets were flung open 
and the untrained work force was unprepared; a situation ripe for unfair labor 
practices. 

The impact of the industrial revolution provided, on one hand, sybaritic 
luxuries to the moneyed group; but it brought, on the other hand, wretched- 
ness to the working class, whose members were contemptuously called “work- 
ies” by the antilabor press. Craftworkers, mechanics and laborers saw social 
and economic equality eroding with the rise of an upper class; and the workers 
were strained by new habits of work for which they were underpaid. 

The new order seemed to be forcing working people into a state of industrial 
poverty, something they abhorred and began to struggle against. Slowly, 
working men and women concluded that education—an advantage enjoyed 
to the fullest only by the moneyed group—was a means to improve their work 
life. They perceived schooling as a practical necessity, not just a democratic 
ideal. 

Attempting to get free schooling, wage earners in the Jacksonian period 
formed Workingmen’s Parties—the first in the Nation—which called for pub- 
lic education for all and demanded an end to the practice of jailing workers 
who couldn’t pay small debts. Their first steps to achieve those goals are ex- 
amined in the third of a series of Bicentennial-related articles beginning on 
page 16. 

In effect, work and education formed a partnership—an arrangement still 
in existence today, but facing complex problems, not the least of which is the 
gap between formal education and the demands of the work world. 

The partnership is working on that now. 


Walter Wood 
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Directions 


bigatown 


by Betty L. Sung and Gloria Stevenson 


“What? How can those puny Chinamen build railroads? They 
haven't got the strength,” exclaimed J. H. Strobridge, superin- 
tendent of the work force on the Central Pacific Railroad and the 
man in charge of recruiting workers for the transcontinental 
railroad. 

“They built the Great Wall, didn’t they?” was the reply. 

The rest is familiar history. Strobridge agreed to try hiring the 
Chinese, who eventually formed the main labor force on the con- 
struction of the iron rails that spanned the American continent 
and linked the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

Strobridge had one stereotyped view of Chinese workers, and 
modern white Americans hold others. One major misconception, 
even among many economists and human resources program 
administrators, is that the Chinese do not suffer employment- 
related problems. The consensus seems to be that the Chinese are 
a “model minority” who can take care of themselves in the work 
force and do not need publicly supported employment 
assistance. 

On the surface, the evidence seems to support this view. The 
Chinese are, in fact, a hard-working people. Not all Chinese indi- 
viduals fit this description, of course, but—as a result of cultural 
conditioning and economic necessit y—this characteristic gener- 
ally applies. Moreover, the Chinese are not burdened by the 
problem of unemployment per se; unemployment rates for Chi- 
nese men and women are lower than those of their white and 
black counterparts. 

A closer look at the facts and statistical evidence, however, 
indicates that the Chinese face a myriad of other work-related 
problems. Among these are gross underemployment, especially 


Betty L,. Sung is an assistant professor in the Department of Asian Studies, City College of New York. 
Gloria Stevenson is assistant editor of WORKLIFE. 
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among women; the inability of recent immigrants—even those 
with professional and technical skills—to find jobs that utilize 
their abilities; a skewed occupational distribution in which the 
majority of Chinese workers hold a very limited range of jobs; 
and difficulty in entering some types of good-paying work. While 
a few programs have been set up to alleviate these difficulties, the 
Chinese need more and better assistance to help them move into 
America’s economic mainstream. 

More than for most other ethnic groups in the United States, 
the employment patterns of the Chinese are a product of their 
culture. Their cuisine created for them a major field of employ- 
ment in restaurants and food service, and this sector—one char- 
acterized by long work hours and low pay—is still their single 
most important employer. Moreover, the characteristics that 
their culture has considered virtues—industriousness, humility, 
and willingness to accommodate, for example—have worked 
against their interest in upward mobility. By the same token, 
however, this country’s immigration policies and its attitudes 
toward Chinese immigrants have also vitally—and adversely — 
affected job opportunities and patterns for this group. 

The first Chinese immigrants to hit western shores joined the 
“Forty-Niners” who flocked to California during the Gold Rush. 
They were pulled here by the prospect of gold, but they were also 
pushed by the impoverished soil of China, which would not yield 
even a marginal livelihood. 

The first immigrants were able-bodied males whose aim was to 
earn money to take back to China. Mostly small farmers, fishers, 
and tradesmen, they came as “coolies.” Coolie literally means 
bitter strength, and these newcomers brought no assets other 
than the strength of their bodies. 

At first, they worked as gold miners, but they returned to their 
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former occupations as soon as the surface gold began to peter 
out. By the 1880's, 75 percent of all farmhands in California were 
Chinese. And as fishers, they brought up large hauls of fish, 
shrimp, and other seafood from San Francisco Bay to feed the 
hordes swarming to the West. 

Having journeyed 7,000 miles across the Pacific to escape hard 
poverty, the Chinese were willing to work at jobs the whites 
scorned, and they were willing to work for less. As a result, they 
came to be associated with cheap labor. They took jobs building 
the first ships and homes in California. They made shoes and 
fabrics, dug mines, and drained ditches. There was hardly a San 
Francisco industry during those Gold Rush days in which they 
were not found in significant numbers. But then, when the pio- 
neering work was done and it became clear that there was not 
enough wealth for all who had gone to California to seek it, the 
Chinese became the target of attacks by those who felt that the 
new immigrants, through their willingness to work for low 
wages, were undermining job opportunities for whites. 


A major campaign was launched to keep the Chinese out of 
this country and to make life intolerable for those already here. 
The Chinese Exclusion Act was passed in 1882, and during the 
next 61 years, Congress passed 13 other laws that virtually sealed 
the doors against Chinese immigration. The number of immi- 
grants dropped from 40,000 in 1882 to 10 persons only 5 years 
later. For many years, the Chinese population—bolstered largely 
by illegal entrants—hovered around 60,000 to 80,000, a number 
that would fit comfortably in a modern football stadium like 
Miami's Orange Bowl. 

During this time, the Chinese were also taxed out, driven out, 
or kept out of many jobs. When the purge ended, they had 
nothing to do except what the whites did not want to do. These 
jobs were washing and ironing, cooking and serving food, and 
waiting on masters and mistresses—the kinds of jobs that were 
labeled “women’s work.” Thus, the Chinese were occupationally 
emasculated. They survived largely by operating restaurants and 
laundries among their countrymen. In these jobs, the Chinese 
worked long hours, and the stereotype grew that the Chinese are 
hard and reliable workers who put in long hours at low pay with- 
out letup or complaint. The fact was, however, that they had little 
choice. 

Moreover, during exclusion, Chinese immigrants were not 
permitted to become citizens, no matter how long they had lived 
here. They were forbidden by the Alien Land Acts to own land, 
and many States also denied them the right to intermarry. 
Huddled together in Chinatowns, the immigrants had little 
incentive to adopt American ways. 

These laws were repealed in 1943, when China was given a 
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quota of 105 immigrants a year. In the next 22 years, a mere 6,055 
Chinese were admitted to this country, and many of these did not 
enter under regular quotas but through various refugee relief acts 
and under the War Brides Act of 1946, which wedged open the 
door for Chinese women married to men who had served in this 
country’s armed services. In the years immediately after 1947, in 
fact, almost 90 percent of all immigrants were females taking 
their first opportunity to join their husbands. The ratio of female 
to male immigrants has since declined, but women are still in the 
majority. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 extended the upper limits for 
immigrants from any one country to 20,000, and since then, Chi- 
nese immigration has been spectacular, initially increasing by as 
much as 400 percent or 500 percent a year. This percentage was 
so large because the base number of immigrants was so small, of 
course, but the immigration spurt has nonetheless made a tre- 
mendous impact upon the Chinese communities in the United 
States. 

Today’s immigrants—who are fully utilizing their quota of 
20,000 a year—consist overwhelmingly of adults. The age factor 
has several implications. For one thing, many immigrants are 
already set in their ways, so adjusting to the New World—and to 
the English language—may take some time. Moreover, many 
immigrants need to seek a livelihood right away. 


Elite Corps Filed Mainland China 


A good many of today’s immigrants come equipped with good 
education and specialized skills and training, but others do not. 
In 1972, for example, over 8,000 immigrants reported no occupa- 
tional skills. While many of the unskilled are over or under the 
working age, a good many—women who come to join their fami- 
lies, for example—seek work despite their lack of skills. 

Among those with job training, professional and technical 
workers have exceeded immigrants in other occupational groups 
by a large margin every year since 1966. This partly reflects the 
flight of educated and monied individuals from mainland China. 
Those seeking political refuge in this country include a highly 
elite corps of former officials and experienced personnel in busi- 
ness, technology, and education. 

Immigrants significantly affect the demographic 
characteristics of today’s Chinese American community. The 
1970 census showed that 47 percent of the Nation’s 437,000 Chi- 
nese were foreign born, and 53 percent were native born. This 
total population is concentrated primarily in the “gateway” 
cities—San Francisco, New York, Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
Other sizable groups are in Chicago and Boston. 

Like the situation of the immigrants who come with highly 





specialized skills or none, the Chinese American population as a 
whole includes a large number of highly educated persons and 
another high proportion of those who are illiterate. These char- 
acteristics are reflected in the Chinese American labor force, 
which totaled 190,000 in 1970 and included about 120,000 males 
and some 70,000 females. 

Occupationally, Chinese males are heavily concentrated in the 
professions and in service work. This twin-peak situation puts 
the Chinese at both the top and bottom of the economic scale. 

The twin-peak concentration holds for women, too, but their 
peaks are closer toward the middle of the economic ladder. Their 
largest occupational category is clerical work, and the second 
largest is factory work. On the ends of the scale, nearly 20 per- 
cent of the females are professional workers, and 13 percent are 
in service work. 


Garment factories in or near Chinatowns are a 
major source of jobs for Chinese-born women 
with language problems, lack of skills. and little 
knowleage of the labor market. Such women 
often accept low-paying seamstress jobs rather 
than venturing beyond Chinatown borders 
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Almost half of all Chinese Americans are foreign 
born, and new immigrants generally settle in the 
“gateway cities"—San Francisco, New York, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. Jobs in Chinatowns 
are limited; eating and drinking places offer the 
most opportunities. 


Magnum photo 

Within these broad occupational groups, the majority of 
Chinese hold an extremely limited range of specific jobs. For ex- 
ample, five-sixths of those who held professional jobs in 1970 
were engineers, science and engineering technicians, educators, 
or professional health workers. 

The Chinese are predisposed toward these professions for 
several reasons. For one thing, Chinese educational institutions 
have stressed science and technology in an effort to catch up with 
the West. Another factor is that most Chinese understand what 
doctors, engineers, and teachers do, but are not familiar with 
such professions as, say, anthropology or psychology, and the 
cultural admiration for scholarship continues to spur many to 
become educators. 

Among those in service occupations, the largest single group 
works in eating or drinking establishments. (Laundries, which 
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once provided many employment opportunities, have all but dis- 
appeared, edged out by home washers and dryers, chain dry- 
cleaning stores, and the rise of permanent press fabrics.) 

The occupational distribution for Chinese women is extremely 
limited. The pattern seems to be that foreign-born and poorly 
educated women—many of them hindered by language prob- 
lems, timidity, and lack of labor market information—go into 
garment factories and restaurants in or near Chinatowns, while 
the native-born and better educated find clerical and sales clerk 
jobs. Professional females gravitate toward teaching and health 
service work. 

The Chinese are all but absent from certain types of jobs, 
including the skilled crafts and saleswork above the clerk level. 
This may result from the proclivity toward other fields, exclusion 
by some construction craft unions, and the reluctance of employ- 
ers in sales fields to hire Chinese persons for work that calls for 
extensive dealing with the public. 


Chinese Work Ethic Preciudes Idieness 


The range of occupations in which significant numbers of 
Chinese are employed needs to be broadened for two major rea- 
sons. First, dispersion would enable workers to better utilize 
their individual talents and skills in whatever fields offer the most 
personal and economic satisfaction. Second, a broader distribu- 
tion would eliminate the many-eggs-in-a-few-baskets situation 
that currently makes the Chinese highly vulnerable to any shift in 
the economy or the labor market. For example, the Chinese were 
hard hit by the surplus of teachers which arose in this country 
several years ago. Similarly, a major source of jobs was lost when 
the Chinese laundries disappeared. 

Despite such difficulties, however, the Chinese as a whole do 
not suffer a major unemployment problem largely because they 
are willing to accept virtually any job available—even low- 
paying work below their skill level. This is often a matter of eco- 
nomic necessity; immigrants have incurred large expenses to 
make the trans-Pacific journey and to establish themselves in the 
New World, and an income is essential. Moreover, the Chinese 
work ethic prefers any employment over idleness or public dole. 

Those most likely to be jobless are recent immigrants, whose 
greatest obstacle is unfamiliarity with the language and with 
American customs. They do not know how or where to turn for 
help except to their immediate relatives or friends, whose own 
knowledge of employment opportunities is apt to be limited. 

Moreover, recent immigrants are often barred from jobs 
which require American citizenship or long-time residency and 
from occupations with licensing restrictions. For example, 48 
States and the District of Columbia will not issue graduates of 
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Chinese culture holds scholarship 
in high regard, and many men and 
women become teachers. The 
Chinese American community was 
hard hit by the surplus of teachers 
which arose several years ago 


Immigrants trained in health 
professions often have difficulty 
getting American credentials 
Unable to enter private practice. 
many physicians turn to hospital jobs 
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foreign pharmacy schools licenses to practice. 

Professional health personnel, particularly doctors, also face 
difficulties in getting American credentials. Unable to enter pri- 
vate practices, they often accept relatively low-paying jobs in 
hospitals. This explains why the average income for Chinese phy- 
sicians and dentists was only $14,719 in 1969, well below the 
national average. 

Among immigrants lacking skills, males are apt to wind up in 
food service jobs characterized by low status, low pay, and long 
hours. Females, as already noted, are apt to find work in garment 
factories or eating or drinking establishments. 

“But so what?” some will say. “It happens to all immigrant 
groups. This is an inevitable part of the transition process.” The 
answer is that some Chinese do catch up, but most don’t. Statis- 
tics gathered in 1970 showing occupational changes over the pre- 


Although engineering is one 

of their most popular professions, 
few Chinese American men 
ever rise to top management 
positions in this field 


The largest occupational category for Chinese 
women is clerical work. College-educated 
women are often underemployed as 
insurance clerks. bank tellers. and typists. 
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vious 5 years indicated that the Chinese do not move readily from 
one job field to another. They tend to stay put. For example, over 
half the Chinese workers employed in eating and drinking places 
had been in the same industry 5 years earlier, and most of the oth- 
ers had probably not been in this country for 5 years. In short, 
immigrants who accept employment below their skill or educa- 
tional levels are likely to stay there for some time unless helped 
out of the rut or given a strong impetus to move. 

Unlike new immigrants, American-born Chinese, who tend to 
be well-educated and fluent in English, generally encounter little 
difficulty in finding entry-level professional jobs. Their employ- 
ment opportunities are enhanced by the stereotype that the Chi- 
nese are diligent and reliable workers. However, the Chinese sel- 
dom rise to top executive and managerial levels. Hearings before 
the Fair Employment Practices Commission in San Francisco 
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revealed that Orientals are conspicuously absent from higher 
level management jobs in that city, and renowned Chinese engi- 
neering professor James Wei has pointed out that Chinese engi- 
neers do not rise to top management positions in their field. 

The tendency for the Chinese to get stuck at the middle or 
bottom of the ladder results partly from their cultural condition- 
ing, which stresses humility and accommodation. Tactics which 
are often required to get ahead —assertiveness, aggressiveness, 
and “blowing one’s own horn,” for example—go strongly against 
the cultural grain 

But the most flagrantly underemployed are the Chinese 
females who work primarily as seamstresses, food service 
workers, and clerical workers. College educated women are often 
underemployed, too; for example, 20 percent of the Chinese 
women who worked as bank tellers in 1970 had college degrees. 


Suggestions For Solving Problems 


How can the work-related problems of the Chinese be solved? 
One possible solution is to establish publicly supported pro- 
grams to supplement those already in existence. The first priority 
is English language training which will equip new immigrants to 
step beyond the boundaries of Chinatowns and expand their 
occupational horizons. These people generally cannot afford the 
luxury of full-time schooling, however; they must work. Classes 
should therefore be held before or after work hours. 

Also needed are expanded training programs for the Chinese, 
especially for the Chinese males. The few programs currently 
operating stress work in the clerical field. These should be broad- 
ened to include training in other areas, particularly skilled work 
such as auto mechanics, appliance repair, and sheet metal work. 

More and better job referral services are also needed by the 
Chinese community. Specifically, in the large Chinatowns, 
branches of the State employment service should be set up with 
bilingual personnel who are fully cognizant of the language prob- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


This article is based on a research report done by Betty 
L. Sung, an American-born Chinese, under a grant from 
the Employment and Training Administration. The ideas it 
contains are hers. The full report, Chinese American Man- 
power and Employment, is available from the National 
Technical Information Service, 5285 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, Va. 22151. Price is $10.50 (specify accession 
number PB246259/AS). Please enclose payment with 
order. 
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lems and special circumstances of the Chinese. These career 
counselors should make every effort to help the Chinese diversify 
into as many areas of employment as possible. 

A good model for this type of branch office is the State 
employment service in San Francisco's Chinatown, which has a 
staff of approximately 25 employment interviewers. This office 
receives an average of 500 job applications monthly and man- 
ages to fill about 150 of these. Yet in New York, which has three 
times as many immigrants as San Francisco, no similar employ- 
ment service branch exists in Chinatown. 

Chinese women need special attention to help them break out 
of the molds of garment worker, clerical worker, and food service 
worker. Research needs to be done to find out exactly how they 
can be encouraged or prepared to enter a variety of different 
fields. This may mean introducing women to other occupations 
or bringing new industries into or near Chinatowns. The better 
solution would be to help Chinese women go beyond Chinatown 
borders, but this is easier said than done. Many women accept 
low wages and unpleasant working conditions rather than ven- 
turing forth. 

New molds are also needed for professional workers. 
Counseling which would emphasize the importance of dispersion 
and offer better labor market information is one possible 
approach. 

In addition, the appropriate authorities should reconsider job 
requirements such as citizenship and licensing stipulations which 
shut large segments of the Chinese work force out of certain jobs. 
Often, such requirements do not have any real bearing on an 
individual's ability to perform a certain job and serve only to 
eliminate able workers. Another would be to develop a talent 
directory or skills bank. 

Programs are also needed to help subprofessional workers 
move into occupations which they have not been able to enter, 
particularly construction and sales. Encouraging dispersion of 
the Chinese away from ghettos and large urban centers may also 
help widen job horizons. 

Finally, we need better research on the conditions and needs of 
the Chinese Americans, and this information should be 
disseminated to the general public so that old stereotypes and 
prejudices will die. 

It is to their great credit that many Chinese have been able to 
surmount formidable barriers and handicaps and establish them- 
selves in this country, not merely to survive, but to try to forge 
ahead. But those encountering difficulty in achieving full eco- 
nomic freedom deserve help in their resettlement; for the greater 
their opportunities, the more they will contribute to our society - 
as a whole. 





Converting Work 
Into College Credits 


by Joseph A. Hoffman 


Geraldine Ross. a benefits determina- 
tion aide with the New Jersey employ- 
ment service (ES). heads a household, 
has five children. and works full time. 
Despite all these responsibilities. she also 
manages to attend college-level classes 2 
evenings a week. 

Ross. who earns about $7,000 a year. 
has made the time for school because 
she wants to get ahead. And thanks to 
her employer. she is getting her higher 
education tuition free. 

Geraldine Ross is one of about 165 
persons—almost all of them ES employ- 
ees—taking advantage of a new Coopera- 


loweph A. Hoffman is Commissioner of the New Jersey Department 
of Labor and tndustry 


tive Education Program conducted by 
the New Jersey Department of Labor 
and Industry and cosponsored by 
Thomas A. Edison College. The pro- 
gram. which began in January 1975, 
enables State labor department employ- 
ees to work toward college degrees by 
attending free classes. taking college-level 
examinations for college credit, and con- 
verting their work and life experiences 
into college credits. Although the pro- 
gram is designed for employees’ personal 
growth rather than as preparation for 
specific job promotions. employees who 
earn degrees through the program be- 
come eligible to compete for profes- 
sional-level jobs. 
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The Cooperative Education Program 
is being conducted in Trenton. Newark. 
and Hammonton. making it convenient 
for ES employees from widely separated 
parts of the State to participate. The 
program offers evening and lunch-time 
courses that are each worth at least three 
college credits. 

The program includes two 15-week 
semesters a year. During its first semes- 
ter in 1975, only one course was pre- 
sented—the beginning of a comprehen- 
sive study of social legislation enacted 
from the 1930's to the present. Two 
courses were offered during the second 
semester: the continuation of the social 
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College Credits 


legislation course, and a communications 
course which, according to a program 
administrator, *“‘covered all forms of 
communications—from Shakespeare to 
McLuhan to body language.’’ The 
courses were developed specifically for 
the program and were taught by depart- 
ment officials and instructors from 
nearby colleges and universities. 
Employees could earn from 9 to 18 
credits—depending on whether they did 
special projects—that they can apply 
toward college degrees. A course com- 
bining economics. sociology, and statis- 
tics is offered this semester, and other 
courses will be developed in the future. 
Through the program, the State labor 


department will also reimburse employ- 
ees for courses they take at local com- 
munity colleges. The credits earned 
through classwork are awarded by Edi- 
son. 


Edison. a New Jersey ‘“‘university 
without walls.” has no campus and of- 
fers no classes. Instead. it confers col- 
lege credits and degrees on the basis of 
assessments of individuals’ background 
and knowledge. as well as on the results 
of college-level examinations in specific 
fields. Edison evaluates the courses de- 
veloped for the Cooperative Education 
Program to make sure they require col- 
lege-level work. The college also awards 
program participants credits for knowl- 
edge they have gained outside the class- 
room. 

Although Edison is not accredited, it 
has applied for accreditation from the 
Middle Atlantic Conference of Colleges 
and Universities. Many colleges and em- 
ployers—including the State of New Jer- 
sey—already accept credits and degrees 
granted by the school. 

Students need 60 credits to earn asso- 
ciate degrees and 120 to earn bachelor’s 
degrees. David Brown, head of the State 
labor department's Employment Training 
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Bureau and chief administrator for the 
program, estimates that it will take be- 
tween | and 4 years for employees to 
earn associate degrees through the pro- 
gram, and longer to earn bachelor’s 
degrees. The time will be shortest for 
employees with some college background 
or much life or work experience for 
which they can get college credits. After 
receiving their degrees, Cooperative Ed- 
ucation Program participants will be eligi- 
ble to take civil service examinations that 
will qualify them for professional jobs. 
The Cooperative Education Program 
is an offshoot of another training pro- 
gram—<alled Labor and Industry Tech— 


begun by the New Jersey labor depart- 
ment about 6 years ago. Started during a 
severe shortage of professional ES per- 
sonnel, that program offered subprofes- 
sional employees 18 months of training 
specifically designed to enable them to 
move up. 

More than 150 graduates of Labor and 
Industry Tech passed civil service exam- 
inations qualifying them for professional 
ES jobs. Many graduates of that program 
have since received several promotions, 
and a few are now managing local ES 
offices. 

The State labor department official 
behind both Labor and Industry Tech 











and the Cooperative Education Program 
is George D. McGuinness, the depart- 
ment’s assistant commissioner for admin- 
istration. McGuinness believes that regu- 
lar college credentials are not necessarily 
good qualifications for work. 

‘‘There are lots of qualified people 
who can’t get specific jobs simply be- 
cause they don’t have degrees,”’ he says, 
‘‘and lots of people who have degrees 
but can’t do the work.”’ 

McGuinness emphasizes, however, 
that the Cooperative Education Program, 
unlike Labor and Industry Tech, was not 
started specifically to help employees 
move up. The goal, he says, is employee 























development, which may open new op- 
portunities for advancement. 

Say McGuinness, ‘‘We tell the stu- 
dents, “We're not promising you a pro- 
motion at the end of the program. But 
your chances of scoring higher than com- 
petitors on some civil service examina- 
tions will certainly be enhanced.’ ” 

McGuinness also points out that tight 
budgets currently limit job and advance- 
ment opportunities within the depart- 
ment. Advancement, however, remains 
the goal of many program participants, 
most of whom are women. Many are in 
their thirties and forties and have been 
unable to move out of secretarial, steno- 


graphic, or subprofessional aide positions, 

The Cooperative Education Program 
is financed through ES administrative 
funds. Although a few participants come 
from other divisions within the State 
labor department, those divisions pay 
program expenses for their own employ- 
ees. 

The budget for the program’s first year 
totaled about $26,000, and the biggest 
expense—some $18,000—was for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Several sections of each 
course were taught at each of the three 
locations where the program is being 
offered, creating a need for 15 instructors 
who were paid $600 per semester course. 

For each course, the program spends 
about $2,600 for books, which are given 
to the students. Edison College gets $135 
each semester for enrolling the students 
and translating their background experi- 
ences into college credits through assess- 
ments and examinations. 

The program is expected to become 
more expensive as enrollment increases 
and as participants begin taking commu- 
nity college courses paid for by the 
department. Training chief David Brown 
says finding the money for future financ- 
ing may be difficult, especially if tight 
budgets continue. 

Brown, stressing that the program is 
still in a developmental, plan-as-you-go 
stage. explains that future course offer- 
ings will be developed on the basis of 
students interests and needs. 

Employees are nevertheless enthusias- 
tic about the new Cooperative Education 
Program and are praising the New Jersey 
Department of Labor and Industry for 
starting it. Mary Ellen Bell, for example. 
an ES interviewer who wanted higher 
education but couldn't afford conven- 
tional schooling, says that the program 
‘*shows that the agency isn’t just a 
paper-shuffling machine, but that it cares 
about people.’ oO 
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CETA Refreshes 
Toledo Oases 


by Judith Wagner 
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Tucked in among factories, smoke- 
stacks, oil refineries, salt heaps, traffic- 
jammed highways, and other disconcerting 
realities of modern metropolitan life in 
Toledo, Ohio, are | 37 city parks where per- 
sons can cogitate, relax, or otherwise rejuv- 
enate mind and body. These oases of natu- 
ral beauty total 2,500 acres throughout 
Toledo, situated at the edge of Lake Erie, 
close to Detroit. Some have been devel- 
oped with playgrounds, swimming pools, 
golf courses, tennis courts, and other 
recreational facilities. Others remain 
almost unchanged by man and machines— 
toasts to nature’s imagination and 
planning. 

City parks, municipal forests, open 
spaces, and cemeteries are administered by 
divisions of the Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR). Using funds made 
available through title Il of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), administered by the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA), the 
natural resources department has initia- 
ted two programs that are demonstrating 
wise and effective use of both natu- 
ral and human resources within the munic- 
ipal area. 

The first program calls for 17 full-time 
park rangers and the second employs 34 
former welfare recipients who perform a 
variety of vital tasks within the parks, 
forests, and cemeteries. Both projects, 
begun on a small scale as pilot efforts, have 
grown in scope and personnel over the last 
12 months. 

Commissioner of Parks and Recreation 
Joseph Abrahams had been trying to insti- 
tute a park ranger program for more than 5 
years, but had run up against numerous 
stumbling blocks, not the least of which 
was the city’s inability to provide adequate 
funding. However, an increase in the use of 
parks, a phenomenon which Abrahams 


~ Judith Wagner is a free lance writer based in Toledo, Ohio. 





attributed to the current economic 
situation, and a critical siege of vandalism 
convinced authorities that something had 
to be done posthaste. 

“Vandals were causing in excess of 
$100,000 damage to our parks each year,” 
Abrahams says, adding that crucial short- 
ages of personnel within the Police Divi- 
sion made it impossible for policemen to 
patrol parks adequately under the circum- 
stances. 


Men of Action 


“Malicious mischief, disorderly be- 
havior, drug use, and assaults were on the 
upswing as well. Citizens were beginningto 
feel unsafe in our parks. We simply could 
not stand by and do nothing.” 


When CETA funds became available a 
year ago, the program quickly got off the 
ground with the appointment of Jim Shaw 
and Bill Loose as the city’s first park 
rangers. Both men had previous experi- 
ence as park laborers and had worked as 
guards in the House of Corrections. 

“Their experience in law enforcement 
combined with their knowledge of parks 
made these two men the most logical peo- 
ple to give this project impetus,” Abrahams 
explains. 

The men participated in a 280-hour 
peace officer school at the Criminal Justice 
Training and Education Center and 
received additional training in crowd con- 
trol, recognition of illegal drugs, and park 
supervision. 

The rangers say their earlier experience 
as guards both helped them and hindered 
them. “As guards we dealt with all kinds of 
people—from hardened criminals to 
upper-echelon types who were incarcer- 
ated for drunk driving. This helps us to 
communicate with people on many levels. 
We know the street ‘jive’ and the business- 
man’s lingo,” Shaw explains, “but on the 
other side of the coin, I think we were oper- 
ating at first with a sort of spy mentality; we 


were trying to catch people at something.” 

Quickly, however, Shaw and Loose 
changed their thinking. “We are in the pro- 
gram to serve and protect the public and 
the parks,” Shaw says. “Instead of looking 
for ways to catch people breaking the rules, 
we are now looking for ways to help park 
patrons and teach them the proper use of 
the natural environment and park 
facilities.” 

The rangers usually work the 4 p.m. to 
midnight shift when most of the problems 
occur. Until new rangers are trained, there 
is no way to patrol all parks entirely, so 
Shaw and Loose concentrate on trouble 
spots. Meanwhile DNR hopes to expand 
the ranger force to 17. Afterwards, Shaw 
and Loose will become shift captains. 

The rangers and their supervisors agree 
that there has been a decrease in vandal- 
ism, speeding, and other harmful behavior 
in the parks since the ranger program 
began. 

Abrahams expects rapid improvements 
with the additional rangers who will be 
assigned in specific areas to develop rap- 
port with the people who utilize the parks. 
Beginning pay for the rangers is about 
$11,000 per year plus fringe benefits, uni- 
forms, and equipment. Since the maxi- 
mum salary under CETA is $10,000 per 
year, additional wages come from the city 
through DNR. 

“The job is an important one and 
exciting because every day is different,” 
Shaw says. “One minute we might be rap- 
ping with a group of kids and the next we 
might be arresting someone who just 
ripped off a car.” 

The rangers have come across all 
manner of problems. For example, one day 
they encountered an official from the 
recreation department who could not pro- 
duce his golf greens-fee receipt. The man 
gave the ranger a rough time at first, but 
when they explained that they are required 
to enforce the same park regulations for ev- 
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Toledo Oases 


eryone, he wound up congratulating them 
for a job well done. 

Sometimes the job becomes dangerous. 
One evening, answering a report of a 
break-in at a park art center, the rangers 
chased a suspected burglar on foot through 
a nearby amphitheater and into an electri- 
cal power control center. 

Suddenly they were targets of wild gun- 
fire. “Our instincts and our training told us 
to get out of there before somebody got 
killed,” Shaw recalls. Fortunately, no one 
was injured and the suspect was later 
apprehended. 

Who is responsible for the problems in 
the parks? 

“Everyone seems to think it is only the 
youngsters, the teenagers,” Shaw says. 
“But we have found it can be anybody: chil- 
dren horsing around, adults who litter, or 
criminals. Many of the young people who 
use and abuse the parks have nowhere else 
to go.” 


Making things right in Toledo. 
Workers prune trees and reposition 
tombstones in historic Forest Cemetery. 


Photos by Dave Cron 
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“Athletics is the great common denomi- 
nator,” Shaw says, “both for the kids with 
too much time on their hands and for those 
who are up to no good.” Shaw, who has a 
bachelor’s degree in physical education, 
says “sometimes when we see a gang fight 
or other trouble brewing, we can get the 
youngsters turned on to a baseball game. 
And sometimes, we might take out 5 or 10 
minutes to shoot baskets with them. They 
get to thinking that we’re all right after all 
and we have a chance to identify positive 
leaders within their group.” 

While the rangers can be helpful to park 
patrons and provide protection, many 
problems could be averted by using com- 
monsense, Shaw declares. For instance, 
individuals and small groups should not 
wander through desolate areas and parents 
should realize that young children need 
supervision on the playgrounds. 

“We take time out from our patrols to 
instruct patrons whenever we think we can 


do some good,” Shaw says. “It is a shame 
these dangers exist; and, hopefully, the 
park ranger program can make progress in 
the direction of clean, safe parks through- 
out the city. They are too valuable a 
resource to waste.” 

Shaw and Loose hope to influence new 
park rangers to adopt a philosophy of serv- 
ice first. “With the right attitude, rangers 
can be the parks’ best public relations offic- 
ers,” Shaw says. “When I first came to 
work as a park laborer, I never knew I 
would have a chance to help start a 
tradition.” 


Through Toledo’s second cooperative 
program between DNR and the ETA, the 
34 men and women taken off welfare rolls 
have been given meaningful work within 


city parks, forests, and cemeteries. 

Initially, the men and women were 
employed as seasonal workers to perform 
labor and maintenance tasks in the parks 
last summer, but funding for the program 
has been extended until June 1976, allow- 
ing the DNR to expand fall and winter 
operations which would not have been pos- 
sible without the additional personnel. 

“This does not mean the work these peo- 
ple have done is not vital. It simply means 
that some of it would have been left undone 
if we had not been able to keep them in our 
work force after the summer season,” 
Abrahams says. Among the jobs which 
have been performed by the workers are 
leaf collection, seeding, winterizing of park 
buildings, and foliage care. 

According to Joe Coley, management 
services officer for the city government, the 
“result of reducing the welfare roll by 34 is 
far greater than it seems on the surface. 
Spinoffs include increased purchasing 
power for the individuals, greater feeling of 
self-worth, additions to the city treasury 
through their tax contributions, and possi- 
bly steppingstones to other positions. 
Actually, in programs like these, the 
government is investing in people.” 


Several of the participants were assigned 
to the Forestry and Open Space Planning 
Division of the DNR, where they have 
assisted maintenance crews in removing 
broken tree branches and diseased trees in 
city rights of way. Four participants, 
assigned to the Municipal Cemeteries Divi- 
sion, have worked in Forest Cemetery, a 
burial ground before the city was incorpo- 
rated. They cut grass, trim trees, and culti- 
vate flower beds as part of a cemetery reha- 
bilitation project. 


Silent History Lesson 


According to Charles Sherer, superin- 
tendent of cemeteries, the CETA workers 
have gotten an unusual history lesson at 
Forest Cemetery, where more than 120,000 
persons, including several government 
officials and prominent citizens, are 
buried. 

“People tend to forget that cemeteries 
are not only beautifully landscaped 
places—parks, in a sense—but are rich 
sources of local history and customs,” 
Sherer says. 

“Workers have been cleaning and 
straightening headstones that have been 
crooked for more than 50 years,” Sherer 
says. “In this way they are helping to pre- 
serve our local history for generations to 
come. Some headstones have architectural 
designs that would cost a fortune to dupli- 
cate today.” 

City and DNR officials would like tosee 
the park ranger and park worker programs 
continued on a permanent basis, with the 
city gradually picking up more and more of 
the financing. 

Although no one is certain of tomorrow, 
today it can be said that, because of the 
ranger and park workers programs, Tole- 
do’s public spaces are safer and more 
beautiful. They remain oases of natural 
beauty where citizens can escape for a 
while the pressures and problems of the 
times. O 
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Andrew Jackson was the living symbol of democracy and the mob that followed the ‘man of the 
people” after his inaugural Ceremonies at the Capitol swarmed into the White House and nearly took 
it apart. Robert Cruikshank, the British caricaturist, painted the scene 
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Manpower 


In the 
Age of 


Jackson 


by Seymour Wolfbein 


In November 1828, 5 days after Andrew Jackson 
was elected to the Presidency, there was a mayor- 
alty election in Boston. Josiah Quincy, the long- 
term Boston mayor was running again—and run- 
ning into trouble. In fact, he failed to get the 
required majority; he missed again in the runoff; 
and then he was out. 

Elections are rarely, if ever, determined by a sin- 
gle issue, but what was used to really rock Mayor 
Quincy's boat almost 150 years ago was, of all 
things, a high school for girls. Established in 
1825, it was the first girls’ high school in the 
Nation. It became so popular that admissions had 
to be determined by competitive examination. 
However, the cost of maintaining such an effort, 
particularly in the face of increasing demands for 
educational and public services posed a severe 
budget problem. The mayor, even with his past 
record of support for schools, faced up to what he 
considered his fiscal responsibilities and closed 
the school. 

In the first years of the Jacksonian era, such 
action—at least in Boston—did not sit well with 
the electorate. The mayor was turned out as the 
proschool forces marshaled their strength and he 
reportedly declared ‘“‘public schools should be 
merely eleemosynary establishments where 
nothing but the lowest elements of learning 
should be doled out to the children of poverty.” 





Sev mour Wolfbein is Dean, School of Business Administration, Temple Univer- 


sity. Philadelphia, Pa 


Much of this, of course, has a very current ring 
to it for cities both large and small. It is part of the 
continuing evolution of major facets of what we 
now call manpower development: the education 
and training we need to accomplish the social, 
economic, and political goals of a democratic 
society. 

R. A. McCaughly, the scholar from whose 
research we picked this episode of Mayor Quincy, 
ends his description of the trials and tribulations 
of Boston as it moved from a town with its town 
meetings to a city with a more centralized govern- 
ment, as follows: 

“Though Quincy’s loyalties remained with 
the smaller, more coherent town of his child- 
hood, he had accepted the reality of change 
and tried to alter the city government accord- 
ingly. His difficulties and ultimate repudia- 
tion, no less than his successes, suggest that 
the 1820's were not a coda to Boston’s com- 
munal past but an overture to its urban 
future.” 

As much can be said of the Age of Jackson. The 
heart of that period—the second quarter of the 
19th century—did indeed bring a major turn in 
deeds as well as words in the evolution of this 
country’s attitude toward workers. 

If one focuses just on the 8 years of Jackson’s 
term of office, improvements in education appear 
impressive. At the time of his inauguration the 
original 13 States already had some provision for 
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Andrew Jackson, with John C. 
Calhoun as running mate, 
won election for the first 

time in 1828 on the National 
Republican ticket. The title 
‘Republican’ was used at the 
time to put emphasis on the 
newly established “republic.” 
After the election of the 
frontiersman from Tennessee, 
the party established 

the name Democratic. 
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public education, but by the end of his term (1837) 
McGulffey's readers were becoming the source of 
authority for both teachers and parents; and a 
Massachusetts law was passed prohibiting 
employment of children under 15 years old in any 
manufacturing establishment unless they had 
received a specified kind and amount of school- 
ing. The schooling had to take place under a 
legally qualified teacher, involve a range of sub- 
jects including reading, arithmetic, geography, 
and good behavior, and last at least 11 weeks dur- 
ing any year in which such employment took 
place. 

Some of the famous names in the history of 
American education appeared during this period, 
including Horace Mann who took office as Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts 
while Jackson was still President. In his very first 
annual report he faced up to an issue which is still 
with us: the manpower demand/supply situation 
among teachers. He remarked on the lack of com- 
petent teachers, but pointed out that “‘the teachers 
are as good as public opinion demanded,” and 
called for better education of the educators. At that 
time, a male teacher averaged $15.40 a month, 
exclusive of board, while females received $5.38. 
Shortly thereafter (in 1839) the first State- 
supported teacher training or ‘“‘normal’’ school 
was established in Lexington, Mass., and not long 
after that (in 1845) the first State association of 
teachers. 

Despite all of these developments, schooling for 
the general population was still a long ways off. 
In fact, as late as 1870, only 2 percent of the popu- 
lation 17 years of age and over were high school 
graduates; the average number of days of school 
attended per student in public school was only 78. 
Progress on the educational front was slow and 
faltering, spotty geographically, significantly dif- 
ferent for different parts of the American society, 
and even in the free North a sometimes matter for 
the Negro. 

But more and more action took place. As the 
first half of the 19th century closed, the founda- 
tions had been laid for an educational system 
marked by compulsory erection of common 
schools, compulsory free high schools, school at- 
tendance laws, use of tax funds for public educa- 
tion, lengthening school terms, and State supervi- 
sion and administration. And there was Horace 
Mann—after a dozen years heading his State's 
Board of Education—still maintaining the belief 
that “Education . . . beyond all other devices of 
human origin, is a great equalizer of the condi- 
tions of man, the balance wheel of the social 
machinery.” 

Manpower, by whatever name it is called, is a 
meaningless concept in a democratic society 


‘unless it is grounded on two principles. The first 


is the acceptance of the proposition that all per- 
sons can be educated and trained, no matter what 





its boiler standing up like a beer bottle on a platiorm, the ‘Best Frien 
made its first excursion on Christmas Day, 1830, with a cannon on the 
The locomotive—first built for actual service on a railroad in the Unite 
was made by ironworkers at the West Point Foundry in New York City 
for sale to the South Carolina Railroad. Six months after its first run, tl 
when its fireman, who couldn't stand the steady hissing of steam, clos 
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American workers were using calico printing equipment 
in Massachusetts cotton mills in the 1830's 

and no people were more ingenious in the 

use of the machinery than the New Englanders. 
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a ee Eleutherian Mills Historical Society 
Gunpowder was in production during the Jacksonian period at the Du Pont 


de Nemours & Company's Upper Brandywine mills, near Wilmington, Del. 
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Samuel! F. B. Morse, known best 
for inventing the most widely used 
telegraph and code, was a painter, 
an art teacher, a candidate for 
mayor of New York, a professor of 
natural science at Yale University, 
and the man who taught Mathew 
Brady to make daguerreotypes. 
One of Morse’s first instruments 
recorded signals through the 
“teeth’”’ of a comb (or portrule) 

on to a paper tape moved by 
clockwork. When it was found that 
signals could be readily interpreted 
by ear, the portrule and tape 
method was discarded for a simple 
hand-operated lever or ‘‘key.” 
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their age, sex, color, heritage, physical or mental 
condition, social or economic class may be. This, 
of course, is why we began this brief story of man- 
power in the Jacksonian era with the matter of 
education. This is a lesson that has to be learned 
and relearned. We learned it again in the very first 
months after passage of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act (MDTA) in 1962 when 
it was found that training and retraining simply 
could not be carried on among some of the people 
who needed it most without a vantage point of 
basic education. The very first series of amend- 
ments to MDTA recognized not only the need for 
such basic skills as reading, writing, and dealing 
with numbers, but also the idea that these could be 
provided in a way which would help people attain 
gainful places in the work force. 

The second proposition is that everyone can— 
and needs to be—educated and trained and 
retrained to cope with the changes in our eco- 
nomic environment in general, in our industrial 
and occupational structure in particular. On this 
score, again, the period we are reviewing is a clas- 
sic one in American history and matches our own 
time in terms of both the nature and the pace of 
change. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson says in his 1837 Jour- 
nals that “the destiny of New England is to be the 
manufacturing country of America.” There is no 


question that he was reporting accurately the 
changing scenes in his own as well as other 
regions of the Nation. The impetus may have 
come in the War of 1812, when the United States 
had to fall back on its own natural resources, but 
the inexorable trend toward industrialization 
really made the turn in the Age of Jackson. 

The handicraft system, still the dominant form 
of enterprise, began to give way to the merchant 
entrepreneurs, and to the operators of the facto- 
ries, the mills, and the mines, as markets expanded 
in the South and new West. The machine began to 
take hold, mechanizing the cotton textile industry 
and several others, including the shoe and iron 
industries. In New York, machines had started 
making ‘‘twenty-five thousand bricks per diem of 
twelve hours, ready for the fire . . .”’ 

Just as important were the developing 
infrastructures in transportation and communi- 
cation. Samuel F. B. Morse invented the telegraph 
and the first telegraph line was completed in 1844. 
In 1830 there were 23 miles of railroads; in 1850 
there were 9,000 miles. 

An extraordinarily detailed and perceptive 
recorder of these developments was J. Leander 
Bishop in his classic History of American Manu- 
factures in the United States, 1608-1860. When his 
accounts moved into the 1840's, he had to admit 
that ‘We are now approaching a period when the 
manufacturing industry of the country, estab- 
lished upon a solid and permanent foundation, 
had attained such wonderful expansion that it is 
no longer possible to trace its progress in detailed 
statements or facts."" He then went on to remark 
that “‘the chronicler of these achievements, bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity of details, and abashed at 
the magnitude of the task, gladly takes refuge 
behind the imposing, though not always reliable, 
computations of the decennial census-takers.”’ 

We reserve comment on the census, but take 
refuge behind it just the same and note the follow- 
ing: America was still overwhelmingly agricultu- 
ral by the 1850’s, but more than | out of every 3 
workers (36 percent) was then in the nonfarm sec- 
tor; and almost half of the nonfarm work force was 
in manufacturing and construction. One out of 
every six inhabitants lived in urban areas—double 
the proportion in 1820. Between 1820 and 1850, 
the population rose threefold under the impact of 
two forces which would dominate the rest of our 
history. One was the disproportionate growth of 
the older large cities such as New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, and the founding of such 
new centers as Chicago and St. Louis. The other 
was the wave of immigration which saw the pro- 
portion of unnaturalized foreign born in the pop- 
ulation rise from less than | percent in 1820 to 10 
percent in 1850. 

With all of these changes emerged the begin- 
nings of an industrial labor force. During the first 
half of the 19th century, the number of self- 





employed almost quadrupled, but the number of 
wage and salary workers rose almost 20 times. As 
the merchant entrepreneurs expanded activities, 
trades were split up. In many trades apprentices 
who had been engaged for 5 years of training were 
now being taught only one part of the job which 
could be learned in just a few months. The term 
‘female operatives’ appears more and more in the 
records of this period and by 1835 women were 
employed in 100 industries. 

With all of these changes also came the phe- 
nomenon of unemployment and recession, which 
accelerated the movement toward the industrial 
worker-management format as it evolved in this 
country. In an economic downturn in 1828-1829 
“thousands of industrious mechanics who never 
before solicited alms were brought to the humi- 
liating condition of applying for assistance,” 
according to The New York Times, and another 
recession in 1838 found one-third of the country’s 
work force jobless, while the majority of the rest of 
the workers were employed only part time. By 
1839 wages were down 30 to 50 percent from 1820. 

The economy bounced back each time, but 
under all of these circumstances a surpassingly 
important parameter of our history took shape—a 
trade union movement. It was during the Jackson- 
ian period that the term “union’”’ was first used to 
designate a labor organization; and it should be 
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emphasized that the period saw the development 
of Workingmen’s Parties, of locofocoism, and of 
strong economic associations or combinations of 
workers. Most of them did not survive, and their 
strikes were held to be illegal by most of the judi- 
cial wisdom of the times, but Commonwealth vs. 
Hunt did recognize the legality of labor organiza- 
tions. It was the time of the successful assault on 
the traditional sunrise-to-sunset working day. By 
1828 when Jackson was elected, New York City 
was already predominately on a 10-hour day. Pres- 
ident Jackson himself proclaimed the 10-hour day 
for the Philadelphia Navy Yard in 1835, and in 
1840 President Van Buren extended the 10-hour 
day to all government workers without any reduc- 
tion in pay. 

We refer to the Workingmen’s Parties for 
another reason. Their entry into the political 
arena was buttressed by the development of uni- 
versal white manhood suffrage. The six new west- 
ern States which entered the Union between 1812 
and 1821 provided for suffrage in their constitu- 
tions, and in 1825 New York became the first 
industrial State to grant it. Extension of universal 
white manhood suffrage was one of the goals of 
Workingmen’s Parties, but their most persistent 
demands were for universal, equal, and free 
education. 

So we come back to where we started. Education 
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The demand for “cheap 
labor’ to fill the needs of 
industrialization was met by 
recruiting workers from 
among immigrants from 
Northern Europe. In the 
1830's some 540,000 ‘‘alien 
passengers” entered the 
United States; by the 1840’s 
the figure tripled and in 


the 1850's rose to 2,814,554. 


Most were naturalized and 
those in the cities became 
Jackson Democrats. 
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Age of 
Jackson 


Tired and near death, 
Andrew Jackson—at the age 
of 78—had to be propped up 

for this daguerreotype made 
at the Hermitage in 1845. 
Some authorities believe 
the daguerrotypist was 
Daniel Adams; others think 
it was Mathew Brady and 
that ‘‘Old Hickory”’ was the 
first president to have 

his picture taken. 
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and training as a response to changing economic 
conditions took hold in the Age of Jackson, 
underlined by the need to get trained people to run 
the railroads, to operate the factories, to staff the 
businesses, to handle financial affairs. Schooling 
was a democratic ideal, but it was also a practical 
necessity. 

Particularly was this the case in the developing 
manufacturing sector. If there are still people 
around who do not believe that there is nothing 
new under the sun, we refer them to an 1820 eco- 
nomics textbook by Daniel Raymond who coun- 
seled that “It is the duty of the legislator to find 
employment for all people and if he cannot find 
them employment in agriculture and commerce, 
he must set them to manufacturing.”” Raymond 
apparently had not yet caught up with the idea of 
public service jobs (although Federal employ- 
ment did triple between 1821 and 1841), but the 
idea of government action in the form of alterna- 
tive job opportunities under shifting demand was 
certainly there. 

The fact of the matter is that throughout the ebb 
and flow of economic activity of the Jackson 
period, the demand for skilled workfolk persisted. 
Note, for example, the following excerpts from 
the diary of Samuel Rodman, cotton textile 
entrepreneur in New Bedford, Mass., a city des- 
tined to become the prime fine cotton textile cen- 
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The Panic of 1837 was caricatured by H. R. Robinson, of New York City, in his cartoon “The Times.” Detractors of Jackson New York Historical Society 
and opponents of his successor Martin Van Buren blamed the Democrats for precipitating bankruptcy and unemployment. 





ter in the country. It is the beginning of the second 
half of the 19th century, and Mr. Rodman is cop- 
ing with the problems of his mill which is 
unsuccessful: 

“Nov. 16. The only thing now lacking for 

moving the machinery to profit appears to be 

good and skillful operatives in the various 
departments and I fear it will take some 
months to supply this deficiency. 

Nov. 25. Rode five miles into the country to 

see a man with reference to employment at 

the factory. 

Nov. 27. I called at Rev. McThomas’s to 

enquire respecting a Scotch woman who is 

said to be a good weaver.” 

So bringing the job and the worker together, 
whether by horse or by job bank, has a long and 
interesting history. The Age of Jackson, like so 
many other eras of change, was a time of ferment 
of ideas. It was a time when the old generation of 
leaders—Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Monroe, 
Marshall—passed away. In literature, new names, 
such as Hawthorne, Whittier, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Lowell emerged. In the fields 
of history and journalism, George Bancroft pub- 
lished t: ‘irst volume of his history of the United 
States in 1835 and James Gordon Bennett’s New 
York Herald appeared in the same year. Horace 
Greeley'’s New York Tribune came out in 1841. 
This was the time of the daily penny press in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York, marking the 
rise of journals of the masses. 

However, there is no need to be euphoric about 
the Age of Jackson. It succeeded the Era of Good 
Feeling with intransigent sectionalism, which 
bore bitter fruit in the Civil War. Major social and 
economic developments in the Jackson period 
seem to have strengthened the institution of slav- 
ery, despite the chorus of abolitionist sentiment 
and action. It was an era characterized by severe 
economic fluctuations, picturesquely called 
“panics.’’ Almost intractable political battles 
clouded the scene, both at the national and State 
and local levels, from Nullification to the Bank 
Wars. It brought with it many of the more sordid 
aspects of the Industrial Revolution. There was, 
as it turned out, a very long way to go on the 
industrial relations front. 

However, major parameters of the American 
manpower evolution had taken shape. Precedents 
had been made, legislation had been enacted, poli- 
cies developed, and programs mounted. Coming 
full circle to where we began our story, we meet 
Mayor Josiah Quincy of Boston again and cite 
another one of his polemics against the high 
school for girls: 

“If this school is continued, by and by, the 

education of our servant girls will be equal to 

that of our daughters, and perhaps enable 
them to form connections with our sons.” 

So they did, so they did. 


A merchant conspires with the 
devil to buy an election ina 
crude cartoon distributed by the 
New York Workingmen's Party, 
one of the first of several workers’ 
parties organized in the United 
States between 1828 and 1834. 


American Labor by M. B. Schnapper (Public 
Affairs Press) 


The - 
Workingmen’s 
Party—_ 

A Firstin - 
Labor Politics 


by Gordon Berg 


It was late in the evening before 
the final vote was taken. The pro- 
posed resolution passed almost 
unanimously. When the meeting 
was over, the men spilled out of the 
crowded room in the District Court 
House and into the hot summer night. 
Probably few among them realized 
that they had just made labor history. 
These men, journeymen house car- 
penters of Philadelphia, had voted 
to organize the Workingmen’s Party, 
the first significant workers’ 





Gordon Berg is a writer in the Office of Information, U.S. 
Department of Labor 
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Party 


political party in the history of the 
United States. 

The resolution passed that Tues- 
day evening in July 1828 committed 
the Mechanics Union of Trade Asso- 
ciations, an organization repre- 
senting several of the skilled craft 
guilds and unions in the city, to 
enter “into measures for procuring a 
nomination of candidates for legis- 
lative and other public offices who 
will support the interests of the work- 
ing classes.”’ At similar meetings held 
that summer in Philadelphia's work- 
ing class districts of Southwark and 
the Northern Liberties, resolutions 
favoring political action were 
adopted by the cordwainers, the hat- 
ters, and other trade societies. 

Workingmen’s political parties 
were not unique to Philadelphia. 
Between 1828 and 1834, parties were 
organized in 61 cities and towns in 
the United States, mostly along the 


northeastern seaboard. Their rapid rise 


and even more rapid fall constitute 

a unique feature of the American labor 
movement during the Jacksonian 
era. 

A series of fundamental changes 
transforming the economy in the early 
decades of the 19th century induced 
America’s first proletarian political 
movement. Increased urbanization 
and the steadily developing division of 
labor modified social conditions 
which had prevailed since colonial 
times. Advances in transportation, 
production, trade, and finance 
began to alter an industrial system 
traditionally identified by small 
shops and limited output. Introduc- 
tion of the factory and contract sys- 
tem of production brought new prob- 
lems for the laboring classes 

The most fundamental change, 
however, took place not in the market- 
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place, but in the minds of the 
workers themselves. While many 
contemporaries believed that labor 
was thriving contentedly in a prod- 
uctive environment, workers in 
America were undergoing a revolu- 
tion of rising expectations: Con- 
vinced that they were not sharing in 
the benefits of an expanding econ- 
omy, they searched for a way to make 
their discontent known. 

The recession of 1827 and the 
unusually severe winter of 1828-29 
gave Philadelphia workers the final 
shove they needed to plunge them into 
political activity. High unemploy- 
ment, high living costs, and low 
wages drove numerous families 
onto public charity; and petitions 
from groups of dissatisfied workers 
were ignored by the city council 
and State legislature. William 
Heighton, a cordwainer and editor 
of The Mechanics Free Press (one of 
over 50 newspapers which sprang up 
in this period in support of 
workers) frequently reminded his 
readers that they could expect no help 
from the establishment: 

‘The manner in which the 

memorials of the working people 

have been first produced in the 
councils of the city of Philadel- 
phia and secondly in the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania show us 
clearly that we may expect neither 
favor nor affection, neither equal 
laws nor justice from any political 
party who may ascend into 
power.” 

The Free Press called for power to 

the people and urged workers to take 

direct political action, 

Despite strong opposition from 
the established political parties— 
such as the Democrats, the Whigs, and 
the Federalists—and most of the 
“respectable” press, men nominated 
and supported by the Philadelphia 
Workingmen’s Party appeared on 
the city and county ticket for 4 years. 
The nominees openly pledge them- 
selves ‘‘to promote the interests and 
support the claims of the working 
people.” 

Four issues dominated working 
class politics in the Age of Jackson. 
Above all, workers wanted better edu- 
cation for their children. They favored 
a State-supported system of public 
education and seemed confident 


that improved education could cure 
all their ills. Private schools were too 
expensive for most working people 
and they resented having to send their 
children to State-run charity schools. 
A circular addressed to workingmen 
and published in The Free Press 
proclaimed education to be: 

“.. . the rock on which the tem- 

ple of moral freedom and independ- 

ence is founded; any other founda- 
tion than this will prove inade- 
quate to the protection of our lib- 
erties and our republican institu- 
tions. . . . Our government is re- 
publican; our education must be 
equally so.” 

The Workingmen’s Party objected to 
the granting of charters and monopo- 
lies. Members believed that “‘every- 
thing which limits individual 
enterprise, or tends to make the 
many dependent on the few, must in 
principle be radically wrong.”’ The 
banking system and paper money 
were high on the list of abuses which 
workers sought to remedy; they pre- 
ferred payment in coin rather than in 
fluctuating paper currency that was 
easily forged. 

Militia duty was a personal hardship 
for workers, taking them away from 
jobs and salaries they could not afford 
to lose. There were no laws at the 
time requiring employers to give 
workers leave to fulfill military obli- 
gations or to reinstate them in their 
old jobs when they returned. Most 
workers could not afford the $12 fine 
imposed for missing musters and the 
Workingmen’s Party recom- 
mended voluntary organizations to 
replace the traditional militia. 

Finally, workers favored a 
mechanics lien law to prevent credi- 
tors from taking their tools and 
other personal property; and they 
opposed imprisonment for debt, a 
prevalent “crime” among laboring 
people. In 1829, 75,000 persons were 
jailed for debt; half owed less than $20. 

In the elections of 1829, the Work- 
ingmen’s Party made its strongest 
bid for political power. It entered 
candidates for all 39 municipal and 
county offices, although only four can- 
didates were exclusively on the 
workingmen's ticket; the rest were 
members of other parties but were 
endorsed by the workers. The four 
workers’ nominees all lost, but 16 of 





Workingmen's parties disappeared and the 1838 depression foretold eventual change from Democratic administration. Campaign 
workers for William Henry Harrison made a big tin-covered election ball and rolled it from Kentucky to Maryland for the 1840 
National Convention of Whig Young Men in Baltimore, giving rise to the expression: ‘Keep the ball rolling.’’ Harrison won, 


but died after a month in office. 


the endorsed candidates were 

elected. Over 2,400 votes were cast for 
workers’ candidates, more than 
double the amount received the pre- 
vious year, inspiring The Free Press 
to boast that 


‘The balance of power has at 
length got into the hands of the 
working people, where it properly 


belongs, and it will be used, in 

future, for the general weal.” 

The movement did indeed seem on 
the upswing and immediately after 
the election the workers began to plan 
and organize for the next one. 

The opposition parties, representing 
factory owners, businessmen, and 
bankers, were also hard at work 
planning and organizing to swing that 
balance of power back in their favor. 
Gangs of hired toughs disrupted meet- 
ings and some employers threatened 
to fire workers if they did not vote 
according to the boss’ orders. Editori- 
als in the city’s newspapers charged 
the Workingmen’s Party with oppos- 
ing religion and possession of pri- 
vate property. 

The smear campaign took its toll. 
The Workingmen’'s Party soon 
found itself without issues, without 
candidates, and without votes. By 
1830, The American Sentinel could 
gloat that ““Workeyism is dead and 
buried in the city of Philadelphia. . . 
and there is no further nucleus for 
malcontents to form upon.” Two 
years later, the Workingmen’'s Party of 


Philadelphia had disappeared 
without ever having placed in office 
any candidate who was exclusively 

on its ticket. The party never managed 
to attract a significant segment of 

the city’s laboring population to its 
crusade. 

In New York, the situation was 
much the same. There, a Working- 
men's Party was formed in April 
1829 at a meeting attended by over 
5,000 mechanics, journeymen, and 
other working people. A Commit- 
tee of Fifty was elected to select nomi- 
nees for the 1830 election. For the 
State Assembly they chose a slate 
which included two carpenters, two 
machinists, a painter, a founder, 
and a cooper. Ebenezer Ford, presi- 
dent of the carpenters union, man- 
aged to get elected despite a lack of or- 
ganization and almost no funding. 
The party spread to other parts of the 
State and workers, uniting with 
local farmers, scored election victo- 
ries in Salina, Troy, and Albany. 

Opposing forces again adopted 
the tactic of “divide and conquer.”’ 
Democrats, Whigs, and Federalists 
stirred up dissension in the already 
faction-riddled party and endorsed 
many of the workers’ policies and can- 
didates. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer took up the now familiar 
chant, begging voters to defeat the 
“Infidel Ticket,”’ a ticket “got up 
openly and avowedly in opposition to 
all banks, in opposition to the 


social order, in opposition to the 
rights of property.” 

The election was a disaster for the 
New York workers, many of whom 
supported Tammany Hall, the pow- 
erful and often corrupt Democratic 
political organization in the State, 
because it advocated a mechanics lien 
law. Their party received only 2,200 
votes, a decrease of nearly 4,000 from 
an impressive total the year before; 
and by 1831, the New York Work- 
ingmen’s Party was no more. 

Workingmen’s parties disappeared 
from the American scene by 1834, not 
to appear again for more than three 
decades. Though critically wounded 
by opportunistic opponents and an 
unsympathetic and often hysterical 
press, the mortal blow was largely 
self-inflicted. The issues presented 
by workingmen’s parties and the sim- 
ilarity of their platforms during the 
Jackson period could have meant that 
workers faced common problems and 
devised common solutions to them, yet 
this was not the case. Workers’ parties 
often ignored local problems in 
order to promote abstract ideals 
which their leadership thought could 
remedy both social and economic griev- 
ances. “Dignity of labor,” “uni- 
versal free education,” and “no impris- 
onment for debt” made good politi- 
cal rhetoric but, at the time, were 
not effective issues on which to base 
political action. 

The workingmen’s parties raised 
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many problems but offered few 
solutions. Education, suffrage, and 
imprisonment for debt were reform 
issues which prevaded the humanitar- 
ian movement during the Jacksonian 
era and were easily taken up by 

other groups and parties, leaving 

the workers with few issues to claim 
as distinctly their own. Agitation for 
sweeping social changes drew 
workers away from local problems 
and made the general public suspi- 
cious of their motives and hesitant 


to support them. Problems which 


existed in abundance—unsafe and 
overcrowded housing, unsanitary 
sireets, expensive local transporta- 
tion, as well as purely economic ques- 
tions of wages, hours, and working 
conditions—were often ignored by the 
workingmen’s parties. 

The parties’ goals were certainly 
admirable and the reforms they 
advocated were much needed, but 
they proved to be too abstract and wide- 
ranging to be the basis of political 
action on the local level. They were 
the stuff that dreams, not politics, 
are made of. 

To say that workingmen's parties 
of the early 19th century accomp- 
lished nothing would be unfair. While 
not immediately achieving their 
desired objectives, these political or- 
ganizations showed working people 
a way to better their lives. Workers 
remained vexed and troubled, but they 
were no longer silent. As trade union- 
ism grew, other attempts at politi- 
cal influence were made. A new tack 
was taken, not by forming new parties, 
but by influencing existing parties 
to the needs of labor by the strength of 
the workers’ collective voting powe 
Workingmen’s parties in Jackson- 
ian America left their imprint on the 
long road to political equality. 0 
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Working 
Families 
Wanted 
Public 


Schools 


by Judith E. Seiden 


Unul the early 19th century, 
education in the United States was 
almost totally restricted to the 
wealthy, for whom it was not an 
economic necessity but another gen- 
teel refinement of their class. 

Before 1800, to live a productive and 
full life one did not need to be able 
to read or write—or translate anything 
from Latin. The majority of Ameri- 
cans were farmers who lived a simple 
life, unencumbered by the need for 
upward mobility, and possessed op- 
portunities equal to those of their 
neighbors. Their lives were limited 
by geography, towns were isolated 
entities which created a socioeco- 
nomic homogeneity among the 
townspeople. Consequently, there 
was no particular economic 
demand for education. 

To those for whom education was 
a desired goal there were some oppor- 
tunities available. Following Eng- 
lish precedents, which the early settlers 
had brought with them, early 
colonial education stressed reli- 
gious principles, thought to be the 
fiber which held the community 
together, and therefore must be perpet- 
uated. Home instruction was com- 
mon, and from it came ‘‘dame 
schools” where a few youngsters 
would gather under one roof to be 
tutored by one ‘‘dame’’ to whom a 
small sum was paid by each child's 
family. 

Occasionally town leaders would 
provide a school and tax the town- 
folk for its support but this was not 
common practice and was consid- 
ered frivolous by many parents who 
needed their childrens’ help at home. 

Gradually, as social, political, and 
economic patterns began to change on 
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the eve of the Age of Jackson, new 
ideas and group structures began to 
emerge. Before that, the term “com- 
mon man” had been applied to 
farmers, mechanics, and crafts- 

men. The appearance of the factory 
and the new industrial system led to 
a class of wage-earning people who 
did not own their own tools or shops, 
and did not possess any great skill. 
They did have one thing in common 
that was new, derived from living 

in close proximity to people who had 
things that they didn’t have: the 
knowledge that there might be a better 
way for people to live, and the hope 
that their children might be able to 
reach it. 

While the new industrialism was 
creating a group on the lower end of 
the economic scale—namely the 
laborers—it was also giving birth toa 
group at the opposite end. Added to 
the wealthy class of more prosper- 
ous farmers, merchants, and land 
speculators were manufacturers and 
financiers, all of whose children usu- 
ally received some sort of basic 
education. 


Horace Mann was a towering 
figure on the education scene. 





As progress begat the desire for more 
progress, the laboring class in the cit- 
ies began to grow, and as the class 
grew, so also did its wants and desires 
for education as a means to a better 
life. But without the money to pay 
for it, the existing forms (of educa- 
tion) were usually not available. Grad- 
ually, it became evident that some 
sort of universal education was some- 
day to be considered a right, not a 
reward, and that day was approach- 
ing quickly. The pride of many 
working class families was deeply 
offended by their only educational 
avenue, which was to send their 
children to “pauper schools” upon 
avowing that they could not pay even 
a meager sum toward education. 

Isolated State governments, and in 
some instances city governments, 
had tried to do what they could to 
make money available for education. 
As early as 1774 Connecticut was turn- 
ing over the proceeds of all liquor 
licenses to the individual towns for 
schools; hence, the more bars a town 
had, the better its chances for having 
good schools. In 1799, New York 
State authorized four lotteries to 
raise $100,000 for schools, then 
repeated the process a number of 
times. New Orleans, in 1825, licensed 
two theaters on the condition that 
they each pay $3,000 annually toward 
support of local schools. 

Each of these efforts, though 
noble, was temporary and unstable 
and did not speak to the basic issue 
that was beginning to emerge: that all 
children must be given an 
education. 

Since money, then as now, was the 
issue, various economical methods 
were tried. One was the establish- 
ment of ‘“‘monitorial schools’’ which 
had been patterned and later named 
after the Lancasterian schools of the 
late 18th century in England. Pio- 
neered by a Scottish clergyman and 
educator Andrew Bell and adapted by 
the English pedagogue Joseph Lan- 
caster, these schools employed a min- 
imum of teachers (sometimes only 
one or two) who taught the oldest 
pupils. The oldest pupils in turn 
taught the next younger group, and so 
on. Although the Lancasterian- 
type schools provided inexpensive 
education, they soon were beset by 
insoluble problems. Among these 
was a lack of commitment on the 
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In “monitorial’’ schools of 
the Lancasterian type an 
older pupil taught younger 
boys through rote 
memorization drills. 


McGuttey’s readers were 
much in evidence at the 
end of Jackson’s second 
term and the books were a 
source of authority for both 
teachers and parents. 
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part of many students to assume the 
roles of teachers and even when the 
commitment was present, the 
widespread inability of the 6-year-old 
child to teach the 5-year-old child 
what he had barely understood the day 
before. An extensive system of rewards 
and punishments made those with 
any zeal at all for the system priggish 
and probably unbearable. 

Although the Lancasterian system 
eventually failed and faded out by 
1850, certain of its tenets and innova- 
tions remained as part of American 
educational systems, some retained 
even to the present. For example, 
many schools today have older stu- 
dents assume tutorial roles for younger 
children at times; the practice seems 
to work in the 20th century, probably 
because commitment improved as 
educational structures advanced. 

The Lancasterian movement 
provided certain physicak ag¢¢éam- 
paniments to the classroom which 

at». 
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had not been seen before. Among 
these were the ‘‘sand tables’ which 
acted as vehicles for transcribing 
letters and numbers, and had the dis- 
tinctly foresighted advantage of 
being recyclable. Wall charts and 
blackboards were also an integral 
part of the Lancasterian schools; pu- 
pils stood grouped around the “moni- 
tor’ who taught from charts. Costly 
chairs which took up precious space 
were replaced by leg muscles, and 
standing was the position for learning. 
The monitorial system and other 
money-saving plans were 
unsuccessful and died, but the desire 
for free education was no longer a 
whim; it was gaining momentum in 
the egalitarian society. Perhaps 
one of the most significant steps in its 
progress was the rise of the Working- 
men’s Parties in the early 18th cen- 
tury. High on the list of their stated 
goals of equal opportunities was the 
opportunity for education in which 
the teaching was not restricted to 
“words and figures’’ but would also 
attempt to form rational self- 
governing powers and break the 
“monopoly of talent.”’ They proposed 
the creation of local school boards 
elected by the townspeople are 
responsible to them. At their urging, 
utilizing previously unenforced sta- 
tutes such as the Land Grant Act of 
1785 which set aside every 16th plot of 
land in a town for schools, States 
began to make more meaningful 
steps toward universal education. 


Pennsylvania was one of the 
first States to take meaningful 
steps toward universal 
education. This two-story 
clapboard schoolhouse was 
erected in Ephrata in 1837. 


New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
led other States in creating the role of 
Superintendent of Schools, which 
enabled State governments to assume 
the role for providing education that 
had previously been held by Free 
School and City School Societies. The 
Gree School Act, though optional, 
allowed for the creation of school 
districts, and was implemented in 
some States. 

Predictably, the proponents and 
opponents of the new educational 
philosophy drew themselves into 
distinct camps—supporters were 
generally philanthropists, humanitar- 
ians, the swelling ranks of city res- 
idents, and the citizens of large vision. 
Into the group which viewed the 
new idea with disdain fell the residents 
of isolated rural districts, religious 
sects who preferred to maintain their 
ecclesiastical system, and those who 
felt threatened by the idea of free 
education, namely the wealthy and 
the proprietors of private schools. 
Speaking for the latter two groups, The 
Philadelphia National Gazette edi- 
torialized that the “‘peasant”’ must 
labor in order that the rich might 
cultivate their own minds. ‘‘No 
government, no statesman, no phi- 
lanthropist can furnish what is 
incompatible with the very organiza- 
tion of civil society.”” The wealthy 
saw no need for educating women and 
minority groups, and indeed foresaw 
it as a threat to their superiority; such 
feelings in the hands of those with 
power served to force a slowing 
compromise so that universal edu- 
cation at first meant for all white 
males, and only very slowly came 
indeed to encompass all people. 
While it is true that by 1865 almost all 
the northern, midwestern and west- 
ern States had adopted some sort of 
system for free public education, the 
South was slower and more reluc- 
tant to accede to the wishes of the 
majority of the population. There 
is little doubt that the strides taken by 
the more industrialized areas of the 
country were spurred by the rise of the 
workers during the Age of Jackson 
when the first seeds were sowed, and 
the early rewards slowly reaped. As 
agriculture was aided by the advent of 
machinery, so, too, was the 
birth of a universal system 
of public education. 0 











W. J. Usery, Jr. took office as the 15th 
Secretary of Labor after being sworn in by 
President Ford at a White House ceremony. 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service since 1973, he 
succeeds John T. Dunlop. 


* * * 


A total of 2,877 disadvantaged minority 
youth and semiskilled construction workers 
will be prepared for building and construction 
trades jobs by the National Urban League under 
a $5.1 million contract with the Department of 
Labor. Under the contract, the latest in a 
series of similar agreements, this New York- 
based organization will conduct outreach 
programs in 31 cities through its affiliate 
chapters and add six new cities to the nine 
cities currently conducting pilot projects for 
the recruitment and placement of women in 
apprenticeship. 


* * * 


The American Bar Association (ABA) has been 
granted $550,000 by the Department of Labor 
through title III of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act to provide technical 
advice and counsel to 20 federally funded 
local programs aiding criminal offenders and 


ex-offenders. ABA will establish a national 
clearinghouse to collect and disseminate 
information on all criminal justice programs 
that have links with training and employment 
and develop a resource unit to determine the 
special needs of female offenders and 
ex-offenders and how they can be served. 


* * * 


The Department of Labor has made 123 
awards under the new provisions of the Trade 
Act of 1974. The first was in May 1975, to 
about 300 workers in a Maine wood products 





factory. 
compensation to workers who are adverse 


affected by imports. 


The new provisions provide ae 


As part of its Bicentennial celebration, 
the Department of Labor is sponsoring the pre- 
sentation of Paul Revere awards to outstanding 
vocational education students throughout the 
country. The awards, which symbolize excel- 
lence in the crafts, commemorate Revere's 
skill as a silversmith, goldsmith, and copper- 
smith. Award competition is open to the 
200,000 high school and postsecondary school 
vocational students who belong to the Voca- 
tional Industrial Clubs of America (VICA). 
Contestants must submit resumes of their 
education and training and write essays on 
the contributions of American workers to the 
first 200 years of the Nation's history. 

Local committees of VICA advisers, which in- 
clude representatives of labor and management, 
will select one winner from each participating 
VICA club section. From these contestants, 
one high school student and one postsecondary 
school student from each participating State 
will receive Paul Revere Award Medallions. 


* * * 


Winter temporarily halted pipeline 
construction, but fabrication and enclosure of 
buildings continued on the trans-Alaskan pipe- 
line project's pump stations and Valdez 
terminal (see "Labor Day on the Pipe," Septem- 
ber 1975 MANPOWER), according to Alyeska 
Pipeline Service Company. Early this year 
employment totaled approximately 8,700 for the 
pump stations, terminal, and pipeline. Total 
cost for the pipeline system--the largest pri- 
vately funded construction effort in history 
--now stands at $7 billion, $1 billion over 
its original estimate, Alyeska reported. 
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Prison 
Without 
Walls 
Teaches 
Job 
Skills 


by Rick Naymark 





in Sandstone, Minn., at the 
Willow River Camp and the 
nearby Sandstone Vocational 
School, there is the feel of open 
spaces. Hawks float over the distant 
fields. 

It is confusing, for one would 
expect some restrictions—a fence 
or guards. After all, there are 
prisoners—some who are convicted 
felons—walking around these two 
facilities as if they were, well, reg- 
ular people. 

They are, of course, and the 
residential job-skill program in 
which they are enrolled owes its 
success to that basic assumption. 


Rick Naymark is an information officer with the Governor's 
Manpower Office, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


School director Ron Schuster and an inmate 
trainee study a truck's inner workings. 






Ninety-seven percent of the State 
inmates who leave the program 
reenter society with a job. That’s 
better than the records of vocation- 
al schools whose students don't 
have the handicap of a prior con- 
viction. 

The program, originally funded by 
the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Vocational 
Education Special Needs program, 
is now funded by the State. It was 
helped through the transition 
period by a CETA model program 
grant from State 4-percent dis- 
cretionary monies. 

This job-skill program is 
unique and is one of just a few of its 
kind in the Nation. In the program, 
selected inmates from the Still- 
water Prison and the Minnesota 
State Reformatory at St. Cloud are 
immersed in a 24-hour-a-day group- 
centered program through which 
they learn social and academic skills 
as well as a trade. Rehabilitation is 
a “whole-person” approach. 

“In this type of program where 
you live and associate with peo- 
ple,” says school director Ron 
Schuster, “you begin to think as a 
person, not as an inmate. 

“| don't believe you could run 
this program inside the walls and 
have the same development of atti- 
tude, pride, responsibility, and 
credibility. Aguy here can split any 
time he wants to. He’s respon- 
sible for his own fate.” 

About 4 years ago, Al Maresh, 
education coordinator for the State 
Department of Corrections, came 
up with the idea of a residential 
training area for a limited number of 
inmates and put the program ele- 
ments together. “I just wasn’t 
happy with the way things were. | 


wanted to motivate people—staff as 
well as inmates. | wanted to get 
them to interact and grow.” 

First, Maresh, with the support 
of Corrections Department Com- 
missioner Kenneth Schoen, 
changed the setting. “It’s hard to 
run a work program in an institu- 
tion,” Maresh says. “Too many 
things conflict with it. There’s main- 
tenance work to be done to keep up 
the facilities. Inmates have to pro- 
duce and bring in an income or the 
taxpayers complain. And politics 
gets in the way.” 

The inmates end up making 
license plates, which is, indeed, a 
safe and profitable occupation, 
but there’s no market for it on the 
outside, says Maresh, and the 
question of rehabilitation isn’t 
even broached. 

At that time deinstitutionalization 
was the new word in corrections 
and authorities were thinking of 
closing the forestry camp at Wil- 
low River. Maresh, however, 
picked the facilities as a site for his 
project. They were isolated and, as 
he puts it, “away from the intrench- 
ments of an institution.” 

Maresh’s next step—a crucial 
one—was to break some rules. 
“Inmates love rules and regu- 
lations,” he says. “You give them a 
sheet that tells them how to act 
and they say, ‘Fine. I’ve gone 
through the system before. I'll doit 
again.’ And they never change.” 

So Maresh removed all rules 
but one: You don’t hurt yourself and 
you don’t hurt the guy next to you. 
There were to be no guards and 
cells. (“What we're stressing is 
inward control.”) Inmates could 
have money. They could dress as 
they please and groom themselves 


as they please. He decided to mix 
young and old in the same living 
quarters and, to further prevent iso- 
lation, he instituted the group con- 
cept. The group was to become 
the vehicle for carrying on activi- 
ties. Group members were to work 
together, study together, eat 
together, live in the same quar- 
ters, and help each other with prob- 
lems. The program was to remain 
small so that personal interaction of 
staff and students could occur. 

Socialization was an important 
element. “Anyone in industry 
who's hired ex-offenders will tell 
you that it’s not their skills that get 
them fired. Sure, they can do the 
job, but their social problems get in 
the way,” says Schuster. 

Maresh’s final task was to 
decide upon a trade which would 
then be taught to the Willow River 
residents at the Sandstone Voca- 
tional School. He formed an advi- 
sory committee representing ex- 
inmates, labor, industry, minori- 
ties, and other groups. The commit- 
tee’s task was to select a realistic job 
market which would hold open 
for the longest period of time. 

They chose the transportation 
industry. 

The program was ready to begin 
by August 1972, less than a year 
after its inception. Now under State 
funding, it is still going strong. 

Enrollment is restricted to 50 
persons. To be eligible, an inmate 
has to have less than a year to go 
on his sentence. “He’s screened by 
several persons and the warden 
recommends him to the Minnesota 
Correctional Authority,” says 
Schuster. The inmate, if approved, is 
free upon successful completion of 
school. There are no other release 
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Prison Without Walls 


criteria. The school enrolls students 
representing a variety of academic 
levels, ages, and offenses. 

Each student chooses a trade 
from among the following: truck- 
driving, truck-body building and 
repair, truck mechanics, truck air- 
conditioning and refrigeration, 
and weiding. One of the program's 
projects is the rebuilding of 
crumpled truck bodies. With the 
help of an educational staff of 15 and 
a treatment staff of 25, the student 
receives 9 % hours a day of skill, 
related classroom, academic, and 
group training. Inmates are putin 
groups according to their chosen 
trades. Some of the classroom 


teachers are women, a fact that rep- 
resents a break in tradition for 
men’s correctional institutions. 

“Soon students get caught up in 
the process and a change takes 
place,” says Schuster. “They have 
to become involved. They can’t go 
on cell-idle for 14 days. If someone 
doesn’t show up in the skill area, 
we'll probably shut it down and take 
the entire group and find out what’s 
wrong.” 

One inmate says, “It’s hard for 
some of us to get adjusted to the 
program because we're so used to 
prison. | used to sit in my cell all 
day. | was afraid I'd get hurt, or some- 
body would pry. Look at me—| 





Mechanics, loading, and refrigeration 
are among the aspects of the 
trucking industry covered in training 





weigh 250 pounds, and | was 
scared! But here, it brings you 
out.” 

Students are enrolled from 3'2 
to 11 months. Teaching is based 
on individual abilities and needs. 
During skill training, students work 
with sophisticated machinery 
and tools. Video tape is used as a 
learning tool; it is one more way of 
encouraging the inmates to exam- 
ine themselves. 


In an effort to prepare the 
students for the outside world, “sur- 
vival courses” are included in the 
curriculum and deal with topics 
such as budgeting, checkbook 
balancing, home cooking, and leis- 


ure activities. “Socially, the students 
are put in contact with workers in 
their respective trades,” says 
instructor Ron Anick. “We take 

Biack Star pnotos field trips. We bring industry peo- 
ple here. The students do work for 
people in the community.” The 
overall intent is to lessen the jolt 
when the participants move from 
the prison to the community. 

The program has yet another 
built-in success feature: industrial 
advisory boards. Each trade has a 
board composed of educators, stu- 
dents, and representatives from 
the trade. Through the board’s 
guidance, curriculums are con- 
tinually altered to better equip 
graduates for an ever-changing 
job world. In this way, for instance, 
the school discovered a need for 
electrical skills to be taught to 
refrigeration students. “An industry 
expert came in with a statistic that 
50 to 85 percent of all service calls 
are electrically oriented,” says 
Schuster. “We listened.” 

Two full-time employment co- 
ordinators guarantee each 
graduate a job. “Unlike other prison 


In the library, special education tutor Jan Kurhajetz helps pariicipants map out career strategies 
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training programs,” says 
Employment Coordinator Gene 
Wittenberg, “there's no indication 
on our part that the student we 
bring in is an inmate. We encour- 
age graduates to be willing to dis- 
cuss their status as ex-offenders, but 


Completion means @ chance for success outside 





we want to do everything we can 
to make sure employers hire or not 
hire primarily on the basis of an 
applicant's job skills.” Once placed 
in a community, students are given 
supportive followup by their 

group leaders. This is done inten- 
sively until the first paycheck is 
received, and then intermittently for 
6 months. One graduate passed 

a State certification test and now 
works with highway equipment at 
$7.60 an hour 


At & family visit, the road ahead iooks better for participant Justin Theren since he has added job skills 


Residential costs per student are 
approximately equal to costs 
within the State for maintaining an 
inmate of the more traditional 
correctional institutions. However, 
program costs—training, counsel- 
ing, and job development and 
placement—show definite savings. 
The costs, which are about $1,560 
per student for an average 6- 
month period, are comparable to 
those for special education pro- 
grams throughout the State. 

The overall results of the 
program are impressive. To date 
there have been 237 graduates— 
177 from State institutions and 60 
from the Federal Correctional 
institute at Sandstone. Of the State 
releasees, for whom followup 
records are kept, over 97 per- 
cent have been placed; and for 
four of the program's five skill 
areas, training-related placements 
have been above 90 percent. 
Ninety-one percent of the State 
releasees are stil! in their commun- 
ities after their first year out, without 
parole violations or new offense 
arrests; 82 percent are still out 
after 3 years. 

Students themselves contribute 
to the program by serving on advi- 
sory boards, recruiting new students 
in prison, and helping with 
followup. 

Although much of the students’ 
success is due to support from 
their peers, the project does instill 
self-confidence and self-reliance. 
Many of the students hope for 
their own truck business or 
appliance shop someday. Said one 
student, “Whether it takes 5 years or 
50, someday I'm going to be my 
Own person.” 

That's no easy task for any of us.0 











Special Unemployment Insurance Programs 


The average number of persons receiving weekly bene- 
fits under two special unemployment insurance programs 
designed in response to recent high unemployment levels 
rose dramatically from January 1975, when the programs 
took effect, through October 1975. 

The number of persons receiving Federal Supplemental 
Benefits (FSB), benefits paid for a maximum of 26 weeks to 
eligible workers who have exhausted their regular unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, rose from an average of 
90,000 a week in January 1975 to 820,000 a week in 
October. The number of persons receiving Special Unem- 
ployment Assistance (SUA), a program offering up to 39 
weeks of benefits to workers in occupations not covered by 
regular unemployment insurance programs, increased 
from an average of 5,800 a week in January to more than 
244,000 a week in October. 

An industry breakdown of persons receiving benefits 
through the two programs reveals the special nature of 
each type of coverage. First payment claimants in the FSB 
program were primarily from the private sector: 36 per- 
cent were in manufacturing, 19 percent were in wholesale 
and retail trade, 13 percent were in services, and 10 per- 


cent were in contract construction. Each of the other 
industries had less than 5 percent of the claimants. 

By contrast, most SUA recipients were in the nonprofit 
sector. Thirty percent of those receiving first payments 
were in local government and 8 percent were in State 
government. Some 20 percent were in services, 9 percent 
were in manufacturing, and about 8 percent were in 
agriculture. Each of the other industries had less than 5 
percent of the claimants. 

Personal characteristics of recipients in the two 
programs also differed somewhat. FSB claimants were 
most often male (54 percent) while 66 percent of SUA cliai- 
mants were female. Eighty-four percent of FSB recipients 
were white as compared with 75 percent of those receiving 
SUA payments. The largest age group served by both pro- 
grams was the 22-44 bracket. 

Three-quarters of a million FSB claimants received their 
final payment by the end of October 1975, having ex- 
hausted all their unemployment insurance coverage. The 
average weekly benefit check paid under the FSB pro- 
gram was $65. 

Close to 90,000 ciaimants exhausted SUA benefits 
through October. The average weekly payment in this pro- 





Characteristics of Federal Supplemental Benefits and Special Unemployment 


Assistance Claimants — January to October 1975 


gram was $51. 














Publications 











Foliowing is a selected list of 
publications on employment and 
related matters. Single copies of 
Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration publications for 
which no price is indicated can 
be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries Divi- 
sion, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
Requests for copies of other 
free publications listed should 
be sent directly to the source 
indicated at the following ad- 
dresses: Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 1512, General Accounting 
Office Buiiding, Washington, 
D.C. 20212; President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Room 660, Vanguard Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20210. 
Please enclose a self-addressed 
label with all requests for free 
publications. For publications 
not available free, write the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, and 
enclose payment. 


Monthly Labor Review 


Monthly Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics research journal in econom- 
ics and the social sciences. In- 
cludes analytical articles and 
current data on prices, wages, 
and productivity; employment 
and unemployment; and hours 
and earnings. Also reports on 
important developments in in- 
dustrial relations, significant 
court decisions, union conven- 
tions, and labor developments 
abroad. Includes statistics sec- 
tion and book review depart- 
ment. Single copy $1.90; annual 
subscription $22.35, foreign 
mailing $27.95. 





Worklife 


Monthly magazine of the Em- 
ployment and Training Adminis- 
tration. Covers broad spectrum 
of programs and developments 
in job training and employment, 
including efforts to aid the dis- 
advantaged, upgrading, voca- 
tional education, research, and 
hiring of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Also 
contains publications page and 
frequent book reviews. Single 
copy $1.30; annual subscription 
$15.30, foreign mailing $19.15. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Statistics 


Monthly Employment and Train- 
ing Administration report pro- 
vides data from the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands on 
benefit payment activities, em- 
ployer contributions, appeals 
decisions, and disqualifications 
by issues. Data provided for se- 
lected industries and major oc- 
cupational groups; and by 
claimant's age, sex, and dura- 
tion of unemployment. 


Employment and Wages 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
quarterly with statistics on em- 
ployment and wages of workers 
covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws and of Federal 
workers covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Job Safety & Health 


Monthly magazine published by 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Covers develop- 
ments in industrial safety, with 
special reference to activities of 
States and Federal agencies. 
Single copy $1.15; annual sub- 
scription $13.60, foreign mailing 
$17. 


Benefit Series Service— 
Unemployment Insurance 


Loose-leaf reference service 
from the Employment and 
Training Administration con- 
tains administrative and court 
decisions on major unemploy- 
ment insurance issues and re- 
lated material, by State. New 
case material issued monthly. 
Useful to persons working on 
appeals for unemployment in- 
surance benefits and others in- 
terested in the unemployment 
insurance program. Annual sub- 
scription $16.35, foreign mailing 
$20.40 (binders not included). 


Employment and Earnings 


Monthly publication of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics giving cur- 
rent national statistics on labor 
force, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours, earnings, job va- 
cancies, and labor turnover; 
State and area statistics on em- 
ployment by major industry divi- 
sion; and hours, earnings, and 
labor turnover for manufactur- 
ing. Data presented in summary, 
charts, and tables. Single copy 
$2.50; annual subscription $30, 
foreign mailing $37.50. 


Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly 


Illustrated periodical written in 
nontechnical language pub- 
lished four times during the 
school year by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for counselors, 
teachers, educators, parents, 
and others who work with 
young people; students; and 
people interested in finding or 
changing jobs. Reports on 
emerging jobs, educational and 
training opportunities, salary 
trends, and the effects of 
changing technology on jobs. 
Supplements and brings up to 
date information in the biennial 


Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Sources of free or inex- 
pensive work force publications 
are also listed. Single copy $1.15; 
annual subscription $4.30, 
foreign mailing $5.40. 


Monthly Labor Review Reader 


A 499-page book prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
includes selections from the 
Monthly Labor Review in each 
of seven major areas. The arti- 
cles, relevant to today’s prob- 
lems, are presented in nine 
chapters and span roughly the 
last 15 years. Should be of inter- 
est to labor, business, and gov- 
ernment officials; research 
scholars; and students and 
teachers of economics, indus- 
trial relations, management, and 
public relations. Specify BLS 
Bulletin 1868. $5.50. 


National Apprenticeship and 
Training Standards for Dental 
Technicians 


Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration booklet gives re- 
vised national apprenticeship 
and training standards of the 
National Association of Dental 
Laboratories. Presents detailed 
explanation of training for four 
types of dental laboratory tech- 
nicians. 


Performance 


Monthly magazine of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. Cov- 
ers progress in nationwide pro- 
gram to provide employment 
opportunities for all handi- 
capped workers, new promo- 
tional and educational ideas 
and activities for the handi- 
capped, and latest develop- 
ments in rehabilitation and 
placement. 
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What import will the observance of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial have for you? 

WORKLIFE is offering you who have a kinship with the world 
of work an opportunity to reexamine the role of the worker in 


shaping our Nation and to reflect on what has passed and on what 


lies ahead. 

WORKLIFE is publishing a series of special articles related to the 
Bicentennial which will mark the milestones along the American 
worker’s road from colonial days to the present; and will explore the 
worker’s prospects in the third century of our independence. 

Articles by distinguished observers in the labor, business, and em- 
ployment and training fields trace the impact of work on our social and 
economic development. Features, vignettes, and profiles, evocatively 
illustrated, enliven the pages. 

It isa story that anyone interested in our work force’s past, present, 
and future should not miss. 

Single copy, $1.30; $15.30 a year; $19.15 if mailed to a foreign 
address. 

Make checks payable to Superintendent of Documents and mail to 
Editor, WORKLIFE Magazine, Employment and Training 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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In their early experiments with railroads, 
American workers tried various kinds of power, 
including wind, dogs, horses, and finally— 

in the Age of Jackson—steam. The Baltimore 

& Ohio's little “Tom Thumb” broke down and 
lost arace with a horse in 1830, when there were 
only 23 miles of tracks in the United States. But two 
decades later trains were running on 9,000 miles 
of rails through industrial areas such as portrayed 
by George Inness in his “Lackawanna Valley.” 
See Manpower in the Age of Jackson, page 16. 
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